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THE HUMAN DIET 
OF LIONS 


A Condensation of a Paper 
By Epwarp 
University of Alabama 

IER UPON tier, hundred 

thousand intent, cruel faces rise, 
a seemingly solid mass of human 
bestiality, reaching up to the last 
high rank of standees beneath the 
awning’s sullen shade. On a velvet- 
draped couch on a dais, high in the 
front, under the soft canopy of silk, 
reclines the man who rules to the 
ends of the “civilized” world, the 
Emperor of all the Romans, livid- 
faced, pig-like, ghastly-eyed, robed 
in the purple of royalty, all alone 
there save for his Nile-born dwarf, 
flat-nosed, rubber-lipped, misshapen, 
sly-eyed. Close to the Emperor, the 
box of the Virgins of Vesta, highest 
priestesses of Rome, the older ones 
watching with hard faces and avid 
eves; the youngest, wide-eyed, flush- 
faced, with trembling lips and caught 
breath, and a sudden, involuntary 
sob as the stabbing trident tears at 
the cringing flesh and a foot slips in 
a pool of blood, and the loser, soon 
to die, lies prostrate and suppliant in 
the red, wet sand. Above them, the 
grey heads of the senators, their 
dignity set aside; then the sweet- 
scented, frizzled-haired Roman 
knights; and then the PEOPLE, a 
frenzied, never-still sea of heartless 
humanity, blood-maddened, showing 
a hundred thousand outstretched 
hands, with every thumb reversed— 
Doom to the Fallen!—a hundred 
thousand throats, roaring, yelling, 
screaming, shouting, as Man deals 
death to Fellow-Man on the blood- 
soaked sands of the torrid-hot arena. 
Here Imperial Rome revels in_ its 
favorite amusement, drama whose 
curtain falls inevitably upon death to 
the vanquished. 

At last, a respite—but the throng 
is impatient. And then the wildest, 
the most exulting howl of all that 
day’s superlative entertainment. From 
out of the very floor of the arena 
comes slowly, impassively, a handful 
of men and women, clothed in a 
white that makes the white of the 
Vestals seem grey and soiled; and 
among them a girl, young, lovely, 
innocent. A startled gasp from the 
crowd at the sight of her ethereal 
beauty, a few scattered protests— 
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“Q LITTLE TOWN OF 
BETHLEHEM” 
Translated by the late 
Marcaret A, OLDER 


O Bethlehem, in collibus 
Quam tacite dormis, 

Et spectant alta sidera 
De caeruleis caelis. 

Sed in obscuris vicis 

Tu hodie tenes, 

Aeterna luce fulgente, 
Annorum omnes spes! 


Nam Jesus Christus natus est, 
Et laeti angeli 

Infantem sanctum mirantur 
Dum dormiunt pop'li. 

O stellae, conclamate 

Nostrum Redemptorem, 
Arque laudes Deo Regi, 
Mortalibus pacem! 


all lost in the horrid clang of a great 
iron gate, suddenly opened. A roar 
and a rushing of lithe, large shapes 
of beasts, yellow and black and 
striped, fang-toothed, razor-clawed, 
jungle-eyed, ravenous. The sand 
whirls in clouds under their flying 
feet, as they rush upon the little 
group in white—the way of a great 
cat with a little white mouse—then, 
silence. Then, a roar of laughter, 
brutal, inhuman, as the mob avidly 
eyes the gory spectacle. The red- 
splotched face of the drunken mas- 
ter of the world lights up, becomes 
almost human, as he smiles a slow, 
sly smile. Then the attendants, with 
their red-hot irons, and the retreat 
of the animals, slow, reluctant, as 
they drag their ghastly trophies with 
jaws that run red. The flat-nosed 
dwarf pours for his master a golden 
goblet of blood-red wine, which 
drips from the Emperor’s mouth as 
the blood from the cruel fangs of 
the tiger. And the Show, the peren- 
nial Show, goes on. 
* * * 


This cliché-ridden passage of pul- 
sating prose is, I piously hope, a 
recognizable pastiche of the popular 
“Quo Vadis” school of Roman im- 
perial historical writing. It contains 
virtually all of the features inevitably 
cited by these heart-rather-than-head 
writers as evidence of complete im- 


perial degradation: the drunken, bes- 
tial Emperor, the slaughter of the 
innocent, including the _ beautiful 
maiden; the insatiate Roman mob, 
gleefully indulging in a conscious, 
if vicarious, cannibalism; and the 
equally insatiate beasts, thirsting al- 
ways for a chance to wreak indis- 
criminate vengeance upon the author 
of all their difficulties, Man. 

It is characteristic of all the writ- 
ers of the Quo Vadis school that 
they consistently evaluate the vena- 
tiones entirely in terms of their own 
culture, and refuse to entertain an 
evaluation of this significant culture 
trait in the only possible valid frame 
of reference, the highly complex 
culture of imperial Rome. It is not 
with the moral aspect of these Games, 
however, that this paper is con- 
cerned; it is rather with a single as- 
pect of the man-animal shows— 
the appetite of beasts for Man. 

The animal shows which began 
as casual exhibitions of captured 
animals in the third century B.C. 
had, by the first century B.C., be- 
come a standard feature of Roman 
arena entertainment. Under the Em- 
pire, the venationes continued to 
grow in popularity. The geographi- 
cal expansion of the Empire opened 
many new regions as sources of an- 
imal supply, and the demand for 
dangerous beasts for the Games led 
eventually to the formation of a 
corps of imperial hunters and a ban 
on the taking of “show” animals 
without an imperial permit. This 
indefatigable beating of the imperial 
bushes for all available animals had 
at least one distinctly beneficial ef- 
fect: virtually every inch of the 
Empire could be inhabited and cul- 
tivated by the natives without fear 
of attack by wild beasts. 

Animals were employed in the 
shows in a variety of capacities, but 
the Quo Vadis school gives the in- 
variable impression that the animals 
were used chiefly as public execu- 
tioners; that is, the large carnivora 
were loosed upon condemned crim- 
inals, as the Roman equivalent of the 
axe and the noose. It is an accepted 
premise of the QV school that all 
large carnivora were not only will- 
ing and able to kill off their human 
opponents or their human victims, 
but that they were always literally 
panting to burst into the arena and 
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munch a few assorted criminals, for 
the delectation of the cheering Ro- 
man thousands, for whom such spec- 
tacles were the eagerly-awaited high- 
lights of an otherwise pretty drab 
existence. 

This view of the matter is almost 
surely erroneous. An occasional an- 
imal was specially trained as a man- 
eater, it is true, but these “profes- 
sionals” were not common. Men who 
regularly work with the large car- 
nivora in captivity always stress the 
great difficulty of moving these an- 
imals from familiar to unfamiliar 
quarters, even if the move is carried 
out in comparative quiet and _pri- 
vacy. How infinitely more difficult 
it was, then, to drive these beasts 
suddenly into the hot glare of the 
arena amid the bedlam raised by the 
mob of spectators! There is an oc- 
casional classical reference to the 
difficulties encountered. Martial notes 
that frequently the beasts, when re- 
leased into the arena, took what ref- 
uge they could beneath the barri- 
cade, and had to be driven out into 
the open with blazing straw. A poet 
of the late Empire, Corippus Afri- 
canus, writes: “The wild beasts, 
looking up inistrustfully at the thou- 
sands of spectators, become tame 
under the stress of fear.” Stage 
fright, it would seem, is not re- 
stricted to homo sapiens. 

Burning straw, tossed behind the 
animals, effectively brought them 
onto the floor of the arena. But once 
in the arena, what then? The hotly- 
vengeful animals of the QV _ school 
are a seemingly unique breed, the 
product of an indigent best-selling 
imagination. Here are animals cap- 
tured, transported, beaten, starved, 
and frustrated by Man, able to over- 
come immediately all this indoctri- 
nated fear and mistrust of the species. 
Surely this view of the situation is 
largely Man’s projection onto an- 
imals of his own well-developed 
frustration-inspired vengeance feel- 
ings. 

The truth is that many of the 
animals driven into the arena for 
duty as executioners did not over- 
come their well-justified fear of 
Man, and thus were wholly unable 
to perform the services expected of 
them. Starvation was the only suc- 
cessful stimulus to such action in 
most cases, and starvation was some- 
times carried to the point that the 
animal rolled over and died at the 
feet of his victim. But even under 
the duress of extreme hunger, the 
animals frequently failed to attack 
their victims, and it was necessary 
to require the criminals to wave 


their hands and make threatening 
gestures, so as to provoke the an- 
imals to action. Eusebius says of the 
martyrdoms at Tyre that when 
armed men were ordered into the 
arena to drive the leopards upon 
their victims, the animals ignored the 
defenseless martyrs and turned to 
die on the spears of their tormen- 
tors. 

It seems that, in all fairness to the 
beasts, we must moderate to some 
extent our concept of the bestiality 
of the animals and suggest that the 
lions didn’t really enjoy eating all 
the people they are accused of eat- 
ing. It is a bit of a blow to Man’s 
pride, but he isn’t the favorite diet 
of lions at all—and all the QV 
writers in the world can’t make it 


so! 
* * * 


(Editor’s Note.—For a similar cor- 
rection of a false idea with reference 
to the Games, see “Thumbs Down, 
Thumbs Up,” by Thomas H. Briggs, 
in Tue Crassica OutLook for Jan- 
uary, 1939 [XVI, 33-34]). 
PENELOPE: THE NAME 
AND THE STORY 


By Harris 
Stanford University 


FTEN WORDS are the oldest 

historical material we have. 
Etymologies can go back farther 
than the earliest recorded history, 
and history itself may be based on 
a few place and ethnic names, the 
last remains of passing empires. Lin- 
guistic evidence has been playing an 
increasingly important role in_his- 
torical study recently; much of the 
pre-history of ancient Europe is 
based on the scientific interpretation 
of written materials. In the area of 
mythology, too, linguistic analysis 
sometimes suggests a fresh approach 
to familiar problems. 

Let us consider from the etymolo- 
gical point of view a possible new 
interpretation of the Penelope-Odys- 
seus story. Traditionally, the long- 
wandering hero struggles through 
wind and water and the charms of 
various ladies, finally to reach home 
and his wife, who for twenty years 
has remained faithful to him, despite 
the advances of numerous suitors. 
The story is eminently attractive 
and human. And equally human, if 
not equally attractive, are the time- 
honored etymologies of the names of 
this model pair. 

The name Pénélopeia was derived 
by the Greeks from Greek péné, 
“warp,” or pénion, “shuttle,” the 
age-old marks of the good wife: 
“Domi sedit, lanam fecit.” The name 
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Odysseus was explained as based on 
the verb odussesthai, “to be angry,” 
presumably denoting the man with 
whom the gods were angry. There 
are several difficulties involved in 
these views. First, if we analyze 
Pénélopeia into *péné-lop-eja, what 
are we to do with -lop-? It could be 
identified with lopos, from lepd, 
“slice off,” and the meaning could 
be made to fit with the tradition 
that Penelope ripped out her weav- 
ing nightly to put off the demands 
of her suitors that she choose among 
them—the choosing to take place 
when her work was completed. But 
for a much more direct and simple 
derivation, compare the stem péné- 
lops, “duck.” The stem formation is 
identical, and it is unlikely that such 
a close correspondence could be 
fortuitous. We may certainly assume 
that the meaning “duck” was earlier. 
People may be nained after animals, 
as in the case of Latin Ursula and 
Porcius, but animals are not named 
commemoratively for people — un- 
less, of course, the person turns into 
the animal, as in the case of Greek 
Philomela. 

Analysis of Odysseus also sug- 
gests that the Greek view is open 
to question. First, if there were any 
connection between Odysseus and 
the verb form odussesthai, the name 
would mean “he who is angry, the 
angry man.” Only the most flexible 
imagination could produce the re- 
verse interpretation. Then, too, note 
that the present infinitive odussesthai 
does not actually occur; we have 
only the aorist infinitive odusasthai, 
which could in no way explain the 
-ss- of Odysseus. 

We must first establish the orig- 
inal form of the name within Greek 
itself. We know that the form Olus- 
seus or Olutteus was used by Boeot- 
ians, Corinthians, and Athenians. The 
Latin Ulixes is not merely a mis- 
pronunciation, but goes back to the 
form Olixeus used by Ibycus (Frag. 
11; cf. Diom. 1, 321 K). It is cer- 
tainly hard to believe that this arose 
from a -d- form, as the -d/I- alter- 
nation is rare in Greek. It seems 
more likely that the poets altered 
Olusseus to Odusseus with the pop- 
ular etymology involving odussesthai 
in mind. 

We can then recognize the ending 
-eus aS a common formant used in 
agent nouns and also in_ personal 
names since the time of Homer. 
Next, the -ss- will represent an or- 
iginal -tj-, a common _ derivative 
formant often used in adjectival for- 
mations. Thus we are left with the 
root *olu-, which we may seek to 
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identify with some known root in 
the Indo-European family. 

The root *olu- is widely used to 
denote the swan or some other bird 
of the same family. We have Latin 
olor, from *olos, very possibly from 
*elos, considering the Celtic cog- 
nates, Middle Irish ela, Old Cornish 
elerch, and Welsh alarch with a -k- 
suffix. All these forms show an init- 
ial -e- vowel, but an -o- grade is to 
be seen in Old Norse alka from 
*olk- and Old Swedish ala, alla. The 
word denotes a swan in some areas, 
but is transferred to a penguin in 
Old Norse. 

Formally, the root fits well; but 
to identify it conclusively we should 
have a parallel with Greek itself 
meaning some variety of waterfowl. 
We do have the words alektrudn 
and alektor, “chicken,” and also 
alkuon, “a kind of sea bird,” which 
seem clearly related. The vowel a- 
is from the reduced vowel in the 
Indo-European gradation series and 
would stand in direct relationship to 
the -o- of *olu-. Alkudn has the 
meaning shown in the other lan- 
guages, and while “chicken” is a bird 
of another feather, the generic sim- 
ilarity is close enough to be helpful. 


Now let us relate this etymological 
speculation to the interpretation of 
the story of Penelope and Odysseus. 
I believe we can see in Homer’s 
version traces of an original animal 
aetiological tale which was later 
anthropomorphised, as regularly hap- 
pened with Greek myths. (Witness 
the surprising scarcity of Greek an- 
imal tales, the stories of Aesop lying 
outside Greek mythology proper.) 
The kernel of the story is the home- 
ward struggle of Odysseus. It is quite 
significant, therefore, that the duck 
is strictly monogamous. The wild 


mallard is not only a faithful hus- 
band but remains paired for life (cf. 
A. Newton, Encycl. Brit., 11th ed., 
s.v. “duck”). Under domestication 
the permanency of the mating re- 
lationship tends to break down, but 
the Greeks of course would have 
known the duck in its natural state. 
Another trace of the animal myth is 
seen in the marine setting of the 
major action of the Odyssey. Like 
Odysseus, the sea fowl also travel 
by water; they too might be con- 
sidered to be continually cursed by 
Poseidon. 

Several less well known versions of 
the Penelope myth provide interest- 
ing variants of the familiar theme. 
While Homer depicts Penelope as 
the model of the patient, devoted 
wife, another version, known to 
Herodotus (ii, 145 and Schol.) states 
that when Odysseus returned home 
he repudiated Penelope as unfaithful. 
Some authorities state that Pan was 
the result of Penelope’s promiscuous 
relations with the suitors (Paus. viii, 
12, 5; Lycophron 769). These varia- 
tions suggest parts of the original 
scope of the animal tale which 
evolved into the homecoming of 
Odysseus. 


Typically the animal aetiological 
tale explains in ex post facto fashion 
how certain things came to be. The 
fact to be explained here is the cur- 
ious monogamy of the duck. Let 
us suppose that Mrs. Duck, origin- 
ally hé pénélops, later Pénélopeia, 
was left alone one winter when her 
husband was delayed in returning 
home by exceptionally stormy 
weather. She attracted a whole bevy 
of idle drakes, who were so infa- 
tuated that they wouldn’t work, and 
things came to a scandalous pass. 
Finally the male fowl did return, 
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heard the stories, and divorced his 
wife. Herein lies the moral, to be 
noted carefully by all good children, 
and also an interesting point in na- 
tural history—the aition, why ducks, 
profiting by the notorious example 
of Penelope, have ever since been 
monogamous! 


LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


BANQUET FOR MERCURY 


Miss Marguerite Grow, of the 
Hockaday School, Dallas, Texas, 
writes: 


“Our last year’s Roman banquet 
was in honor of Mercury. The Cic- 
ero class conducted a contest to get 
an appropriate souvenir for the ban- 
quet. Each girl received a piece of 
clay, which she was to model into 
some symbol of Mercury, in the 
form of a medallion. The lumps of 
clay were returned in many shapes— 
heads of Mercury, winged helmets, 
winged shoes, etc. A student wrote 
a poem called ‘Mischievous Merc’, 
another wrote a good article on 
‘Mercury on Postage Stamps,’ and 
made a collection of such stamps for 
an exhibit in the room where the 
guests assembled before the banquet 
began. Decorations were in red and 
silver, with lyres, shepherds’ staffs, 
flutes, etc., about the banquet room. 
A play written by the students was 
staged as part of the entertainment.” 

A VERGIL PROJECT 

Miss Juanita M. Downes, of the 
Abington (Pa.) Senior High School 
and Beaver College, writes: 

“For the last six weeks’ project ia 
Vergil, I had each student select two 
passages of 25-35 lines each, one 
from the first six books of the 
Aeneid and one from the last six 
books—preferably his favorite pas- 
sages. With ten in the group, only 
one student had to make a second 
choice because someone else had se- 
lected overlapping lines. 

“For his lines, every student made 
out a test involving ten questions 
each on word study and grammati- 
cal-rhetorical problems, with em- 
phasis on poetical constructions, and 
five questions covering the correla- 
tion of the passage with other liter- 
ature, history, music, art, etc. 

“Next, each student was to find all 
the versions of his passage which he 
could, copy them for his report, and 
then make a translation of his own— 
the very best he could do. Several 
students found Spanish versions, but 
none found a French version—for 
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which I was sorry. Their reactions 
were stimulating. “To think,’ they 
commented, ‘that even the English 
pattern could change so materially 
in a few decades!’ Even their own 
translations were good; some put 
them into verse.” 
ENROLLMENTS 

Miss Ruth M. Tapper, of Cuba, 
Illinois, writes: 

“My Latin I class, of 33, is the 
largest in my twenty-six years of 
teaching. Our total school enroll- 
ment is about 250.” 

Dr. Thelma B. DeGraff, of the 
Hunter College High School, writes: 
“This year we have 78 students in 
Vergil—three sections!” 


eS 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


Sr. Luke ii, 1-7, VULGATE VERSION 

Factum est autem in diebus illis, 
exlit edictum a Caesare Augusto ut 
describeretur universus orbis. Haec 
descriptio prima facta est a praeside 
Syriae Cyrenio: Et ibant omnes ut 
profiterentur singuli in suam civi- 
tatem. Ascendit autem et Joseph a 
Galilaea de civitate Nazareth in Ju- 
daeam in civitatem David, quae voca- 
tur Bethlehem: eo quod esset de 
domo et familia David, ut profitere- 
tur cum Maria desponsata sibi uxore 
praegnante. Factum est autem, cum 
essent ibi, impleti sunt dies ut par- 
eret. Et peperit filium suum primo- 
genitum, et pannis eum involvit, et 
reclinavit eum in praesepio: quia non 
erat eis locus in diversorio. 

GIVE THE OUTLOOK 

If you have a friend who is a 
teacher or a lover of the classics, 
why not give him a subscription to 
Tue CrassicaL for Christ- 
mas? Send in your order at once, 
and we shall notify the recipient be- 
fore Christmas, on a Latin Christmas 
card. Address the American Classical 
League, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


BOOK NOTES 


Fourth Year Latin. By Sister Francis 
Joseph, I. H. M., and Roy J. De- 


ferrari. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1953. Pp. lx plus 
444. $3.96. ; 

With the present book Sister 


Francis Joseph and Dr. Deferrari 
complete the four-book “Marian” 
series which began with First Year 
Latin, published in 1947. 

Part I (pp. 1-20) of Fourth Year 
Latin consists of an “Introduction 
to Vergil’s Aeneid.” Part II (pp. 21- 


252) consists of the Latin text for 
Books I, Il, IV, and VI, with page- 
by-page commentary and summaries 
in English of Books II, V, VII-XII. 


IN VIGILIA NATALIS 
DOMINI 


A Latin Hymn from the Paris Breviary 


Mundi salus qui nasceris, 
Jesu puer, nos respice; 
Da moribus castis tuam 
Referre nos infantiam. 


Fessos diurno dum levat 
Labore nocturnus sopor, 
Defende, Pastor, bestiis 
Tuas ab infestis oves. 


Qui natus es de Virgine, 
Jesu, tibi sit gloria 

Cum Patre, cumque Spiritu, 
In sempiterna saecula. 


Long vowels are indicated in the 
text and notes of Books I and II. 
Each of the four annotated books 
is followed by a set of “review 
questions” designed to “challenge the 
student’s best thought ultimate 
values, deepen his sympathies, and 
develop his artistic sense” (page v). 
Part Ill (pp. 255-278) features se- 
lected hymns of Prudentius and con- 
tains also the anonymous hymn “Ave 
Maris Stella,” select passages from 
St. Bernardine’s The Seven Words 
of Our Blessed Mother, and the 
hymns “Stabat Mater,” “Dies Irae,” 
and “Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” Part IV 
(pp. 279-294) provides “composi- 
tion” in the form of a total of 219 
English sentences to be turned into 
Latin with the help of references to 
the grammatical appendices (pp. 
295-357). 

Pages 358-421 provide Latin- 
English vocabulary of 4054 entries, 
and pages 422-436 an English-Latin 
vocabulary of 861 entries. What ap- 
pears to be a thoroughly adequate 
index occupies pages 437-444. 

The book has a total of twenty- 
one black-and-white illustrations, five 
of them full-page and one double- 
page. There is also a page map. of 
Aeneas’ voyage. —W.L.C. 
Selections from Ecclesiastical Latin. 

Compiled by Sister Anne Stanislaus 

Sullivan, S. S.J. Philadelphia: 

Chestnut Hill College, 1952. Pp. iti 

plus 93. $2.00. 

The sixty-eight selections which 
occupy pages 1-58 of this paper- 
bound booklet fall under eight head- 
ings: “Various Daily Prayers,” “The 
Ordinary of the Mass,” “Selections 
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from the Old Testament,” “Selec- 
tions from the New Testament,” 


“Apparition of the Blessed Virgin to 
Bernadette,” “Passages from the /m- 
itation of Christ,’ “Ecclesiastical 
Hymns,” and “Blessing of the Pas- 
chal Candle.” 

Most of the selections have Eng- 
lish headings, but there are no notes on 
the text. On page 21 there is a short 
summary in English of an omitted 
portion of “The Story of Joseph” 
taken from Genesis 37-45. Pages 59- 
93 are given over to a vocabulary of 
more than 2500 entries. 

The reader who knows only the 
vocabulary of Classical Latin will 
find many of these selections rather 
hard going in spite of the simplicity 
of the syntax and word order, and 
in spite of the fact that much of the 
content will be fairly familiar to him. 
However, the booklet will provide 
interesting supplementary reading for 
advanced students and will serve also 
as a valuable source book for teach- 
ers aad students who do not other- 
wise have easy access to examples of 
Ecclesiastic or Medieval Latin. 

—W.L.C. 


Life in the Imperial and Loyal City 
of Mexico in New Spain ard the 
Royal and Pontifical University of 
Mexico. By Francisco Cervantes 
de Salazar. Published in Facsimile 
with a Translation by Minnie Lee 
Barrett Shepard and an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Carlos Fduardo 
Castaneda. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1953. Pp. vii plus 113 
plus 132 collotype plates. $7.50. 
This volume is a beautiful piece of 

work. It is a reproduction in collo- 

tvpe facsimile of the only known 
copy of the first textbook published 
in this hemisphere—a book of dia- 
logues in Latin written in 1554 by 

Francisco Cervantes de Salazar for 

his Latin classes at the University of 

Mexico. The dialogues are well 

translated by Mrs. Shepard, of the 

Department of Classics of the Uni- 

versity of Texas. The introduction 

and notes are by Dr. Carlos Cas- 
taeda, also of the University of 

Texas. The book is printed on spe- 

cially made rag paper, is bound in 

simulated vellum, and is contained in 

a slip-case. For a work of this high 

quality the price is amazingly low. 
De Salazar’s purpose in writing the 

book was to train his students to 
read, write, and speak Latin. The 

Dialogues are sprightly, and deal 

with the everyday life of the stu- 

dents — their sports, their classes, 
their professors, their new univer- 
sity—as well as the life and customs 
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of the native Indians and the Spanish 
conquistadores. 

The original volume is a priceless 
possession of the University of Tex- 
as. This publication renders it avail- 
able for use by modern scholars and 
teachers of Latin, who (particularly 
those who teach in our Southwest) 
might find in it much usable mater- 
ial. Certainly modern classes would 
be interested in seeing, in the fac- 
similes, what Latin textbooks looked 
like four hundred years ago. 

The University of Texas Press 
produced this book as a compliment 
to the University of Mexico, upon 
the gooth anniversary of the latter’s 
founding. Both universities are to be 
congratulated. —L.B.L. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting 
of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with the 
fifty-sixth general meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 
will be held at the Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel in Boston, Mass., on December 
28, 29, and 30, 1954, upon invitation 
of Harvard University and the Bos- 
ton Society of the Archaeological 
Institute. The year 1954 marks the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Institute in Boston. 
There will be a meeting of the 
Council of the American Classical 
League in connection with the gath- 
ering. 

The University of Minnesota radio 
station, KUOQM, won three awards 
during the academic year 1953-54 
for its series on “The Classical Tra- 
dition.” Two of the awards were 
won in nationwide competitions. and 
the third was a local award. “The 
Classical Tradition” is a_ series of 
broadcast classroom lectures occa- 
sionally supplemented by dramatized 
episodes and _full- -length adaptations 
of classical dramatic works. Dr. Nor- 
man J. DeWitt, Chairman of the 
Department of Classics, is the lec- 
turer on the series, and the author 
of the dramatizations. The program 
is heard three times a week. 

With the assistance of educational 
grants, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College recently made a_ feature- 
length motion picture in color and 
with sound of the Oresteia_ of 
Aeschylus, in Greek. The film is a 
condensed version of the perform- 
ance given at the college last May. 
It will be made available for educa- 
tional use. 

New York University recently co- 
operated with the Columbia Broad- 


casting System to produce a series 
of thirteen weekly television pro- 
grams on archaeology. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
) LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made —_— to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, re 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
—_ defer payment, please pay within 30 

ays. 

rdering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
—— it cannot absorb ‘losses such as 

is. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonal material: 
CHRISTMAS AND JANUARY 
Mimeographs 

103. Latin translations of several well 
known songs, including Christ- 
mas carols. 20¢ 

160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

163. Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas written in easy Latin. 5¢ 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 1o¢ 

294. Officium Stellae. A liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 

388. The origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 15¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 
gram by the Latin department. 
15¢ 

466.A Roman and an American 
Christmas compared. A play in 
two acts. 15¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 

589. A January Program. Epiphany 
or Twelfth Night. 10¢ 

618. Frater bestiarum, or Viae ad 
sapientiam. A Christmas play, 
with music. 16 or more boys, 1 
girl. 4o¢ 

624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for first-semester students. 6 
boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 min- 
utes. 10¢ 

674. Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
tableaux. Four “Living Pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 

686. The Roman Saturnalia. Repro- 
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duced from Tue Ctassicat Ovut- 
Look for December, 1937. 15¢ 
Booklets 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robertson. 5o0¢ 

Carmina Latina. Forty songs with 
music, including Christmas 
hymns. 25¢ 


Articles in THe CriassicaL OuTLOOK 
Price, 15¢ each 

Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. 
December, 1938. 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide 
Customs. December, 1939. 

Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 
December, 1940. 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their 
Pagan Antecedents. December, 
1941. 

December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 

Verbal Magic in New Year’s Greet- 
ings. January, 1942. 

LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Price, with matching envelope, 7¢ 
each; $1.00 for 15 in any assortment. 

A. descending angel adapted 
froma Durer woodcut; the Latin 
version of Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 


2:10, 11. Blue or blue and black 
on ivory. 
H. Angel adoring Madonna and 


Child. Inside, a greeting in Latin. 
Colors: blue and silver. 

I. The story of The Nativity, in 
Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green. 

K. A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. The inside of the card con- 
tains three stanzas of a medieval 
Christmas carol in Latin. Red 
and black on ivory. 

L. Roman lamp in silhouette. In- 
side, a greeting in Latin. Green 
or red with black. 

M. Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child with a Latin version of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Green on ivory. 

N. A wood engraving of the nativ- 
ity scene with a quotation from 
the Latin Vulgate. Inside a Latin 
Christmas greeting. Black and 
red on white. 

P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 

S. The carol, “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly and_ ribbon 
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borders. Red, green, and black, 
on white. 

T. A softly-colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins in the Forum at 
Rome. Inside a greeting in Latin. 

X. A beautifully colored imported 
Swiss postal card featuring the 
Christmas Rose with appropriate 
Latin verses by John K. Colby. 
No envelopes. 

FEBRUARY 
Mimeographs 
557-Suggestions for a Program on 

February 22. 10¢ 

588. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 

606.Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. 20¢ 

ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 

317. Suggestions for a 
Day Program. 5¢ 

422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 
20¢ 

5o1.A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 10¢ 

566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and a 
play for them. 10¢ 

621.“Cupid and Psyche” in Living 
Pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 
utes. 20¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 
let in three scenes. 8 minutes. 
20¢ 

653. Pomona: A Puppet Play. 5 pup- 
pets. Or may be given as a stage 
play. 20¢ 

654.Persephone: A Puppet Play. 6 
puppets. Or may be given as a 
stage play. 25¢ 

VALENTINE CARDS 

VC. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside, a Valen- 
tine sentiment in Latin. Printed 
in red. Envelopes to match. 5¢ 
each. 

VM.A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside, a Valentine senti- 
ment adapted from an epigram 
of Martial. Colors, purple and 
gold. Envelopes to match. 7¢ 
each, 15 for $1.00. 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following new or previously an- 
nounced material: 

A LATIN CALENDAR 

A beautifully illustrated 16” x 25” 
wall calendar employing the Roman 
method of indicating the days of 
each month of the year 1955. The 
pictures are those used in the Service 


Valentine's 
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Bureau calendar for 1949. $1.25. 
A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 
“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let recently published. It was _pre- 
pared by a special committee of the 
American Philological Association. It 
should be placed in the hands of 
every adviser of students in our sec- 
ondary schools. A copy will be sent 
free to any school counselor on re- 
ceipt of a stamped and addressed 4's 
by 9'2 envelope. Additional copies 
may be obtained at 10¢ each post- 
paid. 
ROME: AN EXHIBITION OF 
FACTS AND IDEAS 
73-page booklet containing 95 
illustrations with descriptive text. 
Prepared by the Department of Clas- 
sics at the University of Wisconsin. 
85¢ 
PINOCULUS 
A Latin version of Pinocchio. An 
American edition with notes and 
vocabulary. $2.10. 
TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 
A hard-cover book of 280 pages 
prepared by a group of Ohio teach- 
ers and published by the Ohio Clas- 
sical Conference, in 1938. Price, 
while the supply lasts, $1.00. 
WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 
Primarily addressed to high-school 
students, the following recently pub- 
lished pamphlets should also be given 
wide circulation among school ad- 
ministrators and student counselors: 
Pamphlet 51 presents the answers 
of 20 college teachers of subjects 
other than Latin or Greek. 10¢ each. 
Pamphlet 52 presents the answers 
of 84 university or college executives. 
25¢ each; for 5 or more copies, 20¢ 
A LATIN CLUB 
A new printing of the seventh 
edition of Bulletin XII (The Latin 
Club) by Lillian B. Lawler is now 
available at 75¢ a copy. 
VOCABULARY FOR VERGIL’S AENEID 
BOOKS I AND II 
Words are arranged in order of 
first appearance in each of the two 
books. Prepared by C. E. Kuszynski. 
20¢ 
LATIN WORD LIST 
A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
K. Colby. 50¢ each, in any quantity. 
FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, 
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Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology ), 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days, 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil, Word Study. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 


1933. 
Of the Classical Outlook, published 8 times 
yearly at Oxford, Ohio, for October 1, 1954, 
State of Ohio 
County of Butler 
ss 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Henry C. Montgomery, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law de- 
poses and says that he is the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Classical League, 
publisher of The Classical Outlook, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in Section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse side of this form, to wit; 

1. That the names and addresses of the 

ublisher, editor, managing editor, and 

usiness manager are: 

Publisher: American Classical League, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Editor: 
Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New 
York 21, N. Y.; Business Manager: Henr 
a Montgomery, Miami University, Oxford, 

io. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corp- 
oration the names and address of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorpo- 
rated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

Owner: American Classical League, Mi- 
ami variohacigg Oxford, Ohio; Officers: Van 
L. Johnson, President, Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts; Henry C. Montgomery, 
Sec’y-Treas., Miami University, Oxford, O. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only lists of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
rf other securities than as so stated by 

im. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is... 
(This information is required from daily 

publications only.) 
(Signature of editor, 
manager, or owner.) 
Signature of Sec’y-Treas. of Publisher 
HENRY C. MONTGOMERY 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
1st day of October, 1954. 

R. Fred Woodruff, Notary Public, 
State of Ohio 
(My commission expires February 23, 1957) 


publisher, business 


